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and then mistakes a frothy bubble for a great wave."
He gave him a good deal of fatherly advice, imparted
Liberal tradition, and urged austerely that politics
involved something more than shrewd estimates of
public reactions. The duties of the Board of Trade
wete a sound education in political realities; and
whilst he learnt his lesson and spoke in Parliament
on the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, he was initiated in
the mysteries of Cabinet government rouad the big
table at 10 Downing Street.

That autumn he received a greater initiation, when
he married Miss Clementine Hozier at St. Margaret's,
Westminster, one September day. The church was
full; Victoria Street was full as well (although the
Eucharistic Congress at Westminster Cathedral may
have been partly responsible) ; and Lord Hugh Cecil,
his fcader in the days when he sat among the Tory
* Hughligans/ was best man. The bride was beautiful,
the bridegroom's looks (in one guest's unkind ver-
dict) " powerful if ugly "; both of them were' pale;
and the successful outcome was a completely happy
marriage. Impulsive in other matters, he had waited
until he was thirty-three to marry; and the last word
was spoken by the bridegroom twenty-two years
later, when he closed an instalment of his auto-
biography with the smiling sentence ". . . until
September, 1908, when I married and lived happily
ever afterwards."

A happy marriage underlies most of the great
careers in English politics. Lyric poets may thrive
upon unhappiness; but public men do not. For
the vicissitudes of politics demands a hostess, a
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